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~The South African Outlook 


* ‘‘T should like to say that though darkness and 
3norance seem at times to surround us, I have 
( mplete faith that the power of the Divine Spirit 
pu and must prevail, and I believe that it will con- 
inue to shine with ever-increasing light and grace.’ 
—Her Majesty the Queen, in an address at 
the 150th anniversary celebration of the 
Church Missionary Society. 
Biiy %* * * ; * 
‘he late Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. 
- “God buries His workmen, but He carries on His 
york.” How many of us tried to comfort our dismayed 
jearts with this old saying when we heard of the death of 
an Hofmeyr. That we had lost, just when he was at the 
enith of his powers and when his country needed him as 
.ever before, the one man whom the large majority of the 
veople of South Africa trusted and looked to beyond all 
ithers, was a hard blow indeed. Elsewhere in this issue 
vill be found what one of his friends has written about 
nim, and also a typically clear exposition of his conception 
if Christian Trusteeship, which appeared from his pen in 
ome of our papers a few days before his death. We trust 
hat his story & a great public figure, a prophet of truth 
ind a humble follower of Christ will be set down for all 
vho come after by the most competent and understanding 
yerson possible. He was ahead of his time and his faith 
vill not pass. We are confident, rather, that it will win 
nereasing acclaim and more and more followers as the 
rears go by ; for it was based on the eternal and unchange- 
tble fact of God’s love for all men. ‘‘ There is room for 
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difference’’ he proudly assured the Bantu-European 
Student Conference in. 1930, ‘Sin the family of God. 
These differences add to the fulness and variety of its life. 
Their existence widens our conceptions of the grace and 
fatherhood of God.” 

The Outlook desires to express to his mother, Mrs. D. 
C. Hofmeyr, its sincere sympathy and also its profound 
appreciation both ofthe outstanding services of her son and 
of the wonderful devotion of his mother which did so much 
to make them possible. 

* * * * 
Native School Feeding to cease. 

We are, frankly, ashamed of the policy which proposes 
economies where they will be felt most severely. That is 
what the decision of the Treasury that no grants can be 
made for Native School Feeding for the first three months 
of 1949 amounts to. That the funds are exhausted is not 
due to the way in which they have been administered but 
to their having been overburdened by departmental action, 
And meanwhile a commission is hearing evidence on “‘ the 
necessity or otherwise of a state-aided national feeding - 
scheme for Native children.’ One would have thought — 
that the scheme might have been kept going by means of a 
supplementary estimate at least until this commission has 
reported. That various European schools have come for- 
ward with the offer to close down their own feeding scheme 
and let the money be used for Native schools, is the one 
really bright spot in a disappointing situation. 

* * * * 
Its reaction on rehabilitation in the Reserves. 

Government departments are very prone to limit them- 
selves to their own purview and to pay no heed to the 
reactions of their policies in the fields of other departments. 
This is a world-wide disease of government which is 
particularly rife in South Africa. Does the Treasury: 
realise, we wonder, that saving this money on food is bound 
to result in larger expenditure in other directions, as well 
as in getting a far smaller return on the sums spent on 
education? Its harmful reaction is felt at once in the 
Reserves where the market for food-stuffs created by the 
school-feeding scheme has been the deciding factor for 
success in the struggle to secure a proper use of the land. 
Curtailing the school feeding means the dislocation of the 
economy of thousands of rural Natives who have just 
begun to take a real pride in their plots, and the result of 
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losing their market will be very harmful and discouraging. 

The Treasury seems to us to be showing itself penny wise 

and pound foolish. 
* * * * 

An alternative to prison for minor offenders. 

The figures recently made public with regard to the 
large increase of crime in the country are seriously dis- 
quieting and the Minister of Justice has been moved to tell 
us some of his ideas about crime prevention. Over his 
proposal to check crimes of violence by a freer use of 
corporal punishment there will inevitably be a strong 
difference of opinion, but for his suggestion to keep 
minor offenders out of prison by sending them to work on 
the land at penal farms there will be much more general 
approval. The value of the alternative as a means of 
recovery will depend upon the conditions of life on these 
farms and, especially, upon the type of people who are in 
charge of them. If they have the right idea of their voca- 
tion an immense amount of good may follow and hundreds 
of young people, whose lapses have been due not so much 
to vice as vitality, may graduate into disciplined usefulness 
on the farm instead of into more serious crime in the prison. 
But the farm work must on no account be allowed to be- 
come a dead-end. It must be conceived of as a prepara- 
tion for a career rather than as an expiation for wrong doing. 

a * * * * 
-A ‘* bold experiment ’* in Pretoria. 

What was so described by the Star was a Christmas 
jollification for Africans employed in Waterkloof, organised 
by the Vigilance Committee of that suburb of the northern 
capital. It was a thoroughly sound idea,—though the 
epithet ‘‘bold”’ is, perhaps, one that will have seemed 
rather strange to the organisers, since they were moved, 
no doubt, by kindness rather than by courage. The 
“‘mokete’’ comprised competitions for cooked articles, 
(such as bread, cakes, scones etc.) and needlework of all 
_ kinds, athletics, games, cycle races, and a hot meal cooked 
in the Pretoria municipal compound kitchens and brought 
by lorry to the sports ground. ‘The festivities were limited 
to Natives working in the homes of Waterkloof and were 
made possible by the co-operation of their employers who 
bought five shilling tickets for each of their servants. Here 
is an example which might well be imitated all over the 
country. “ The little more, how much it is,” 

* * * 
A Police Chief speaks out. 

In a talk to Rotarians recently the Assistant Commis 
sioner of Police in Bulawayo spoke frankly about the 
African problem in Rhodesia. 

“*We are on the horns of a dilemma,” he said. On the one 
side there is the fear that if we do too much for the African 
in the way of education and improving his opportunities for 
better conditions the African will beat us on our own 
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grounds. On the other hand if we continue to repre $3 
him we are throwing him into the arms of the Communists.” ’ 
And after this challenging opening he went on to point out: 
that conditions for the African workers had changed and | 
the only way to get over the problem was to see that the 
African was allowed the same amenities on a reduced scale; 
as those enjoyed by Europeans. x 

On any night between five and six p.m. those who were 
in Sixth Avenue extension would see thousands of Africans 
returning from work in tatters and rags. They were going; 
back to rooms where family life was impossible, where 
overcrowding produced intolerable conditions, and where 
social and tribal customs were non-existent, It was 
impossible to tolerate such a state of affairs and at the sai 
time expect co-operation from these people. 

It had been said that the African was inefficient, bul 
there was no incentive for him to be otherwise. 

A European had the opportunity of gaining possessions 
and wealth but it was impossible for an African to own 
even his own house. Africans employed in industries 
should be set up in village settlements where they must be 
given a chance to buy their own property and live a balanced 
life with their families. 1 

Every year some thousands of Africans were allowed 
into the Colony, but they came without their women, 
They came to conditions under which family and tribal 
life were destroyed, and they destroyed family and life 
themselves. Prostitution and vice were rampant here 
because of this fact. 

The recent general African strike was not broken by 
force of arms. It was broken because so far the two races 
had been living in peace and harmony in this country, but 
if this relationship was to perish it might take a police force 
ten times the strength of the present one, in addition toa 


standing army, to maintain peace. —The African Weekly 
x * * * 


Roodepoort. 

The terrible havoc wrought by a tornado at Roodepoort 
in less than half an hour had to be seen, whether on the: 
spot or in the astonishing pictures in the newspapers, to be 
believed. Fortunately the loss of life proved to be smaller: 
than was reported at first, but it must have been an appal-- 
ling experience for all who were in it. How instantly and | 
generously the whole country responded to the call for’ 
help, whether with gifts of money or with the skilled labour ’ 
which rendered houses habitable again in a few days. We: 
should like to give wider publicity to some facts about the: 
Asiatics’ participation in the work of relief, which does. 
not seem to have found its way into more than one or two) 
papers. On the evening of the disaster one Indian shop 
opened its doors and invited all who came to help themselves: 
to what they urgently needed without payment. Then on 
the Monday truckloads of vegetables began to come into) 


ijfurthermore on the same day a cheque for £700 was sent 
()o the relief fund by the Moslem Institute and the relief 
\Quthories were notified that a fund had been started by the 
idocal Indians from which drafts would be sent from time 
10 time as the money was received. It is to be remember- 
id that it was the European part of the town that suffered 
‘most of the destruction. 

* * * * 

\Adams College. 

Two items of excellent news are to hand in regard to 
#:his famous school, the pioneer of Native institutions in 
Natal and now more than a hundred years old. For one 
thing the long search for a principal has come to an end 
jwith what should be an admirable appointment. The 
(Governing Body are to be congratulated on securing the 
services of Mr. G. C. Grant, a Cambridge graduate who 
as recently been Acting Director of Education of the 
Zanzibar Protectorate and was formerly for some years in 
bthe West Indies. Mr. Grant had experience of African 
Education prior to that in Rhodesia and comes to Adams 
jwith a fine record, athletic as well as academic, for he was a 


I It will be recalled that 1947 was a sad year for’Adams. 
i The destruction of valuable buildings and equipment in a 
@serious outbreak by the students involved the authorities 
/in heavy financial losses. Great efforts have been made by 
5the Council of the college to raise an adequate fund for 
5 restoration and other urgently needed developments and 
these have already met with considerable success. Now 
te comes news that the Lyman Seymour Trust of America 
i has made a donation of £12,500 to the college. We are 
§ sure that it will prove to be a most profitable investment. 

i * * Ea * 

| Cheap Wireless Sets for Africans. 

| That the Lusaka radio station in Northern Rhodesia is 
f, one of the most enterprising in the continent is mainly due 
f to the vision and enterprise of Mr. H. Franklin, the terri- 
tory’s Director of Information. Not content simply to 
; build up astrong staff of technicians and programme officers, 
) (who will shortly have at their disposal a powerful new set 
| capable of transmitting throughout Central Africa), he has 
} set himself to tackle the more difficult receiving end. 
| After a long search and various disappointments he has 
4 succeeded in securing a compact and inexpensive type of 
, receiver, with a small dry cell battery originally designed 
, for use in the Burma campaign, which seems likely to open 
up great possibilities as a tool for mass education and gener- 
. al enlightenment for Africans. Fifty of these new sets 
are to be tested out very thoroughly in the near future. It 
is confidently hoped that their success will mean that care- 
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fully planned programmes in the spread of education and 
general enlightenment will be possible in hundreds of 
villages. The possibilities are breath-taking. 

* * * * 


‘** What shall I render ? ”’ 

A recent issue of the Basutoland Witness carries this 
challenging letter from an evangelist of the Paris Evange- 
lical Missionary Society to his parish missionary. 

My father, 

I am overwhelmed with gratitude to God and to His 
church for the way in which I have been led until now 
under His care. 

The blessings of God which I have received fill me with 
surprise and I can do nothing but express my thankfulness. 
And even then my gratitude does not come near to the 
greatness of God’s gifts to me, which I am unable to men- 
tion by their names, as they cover all that is mine. 

The token of my gratitude is this: This year, 1948, I 
wish to serve God and the Church without receiving any 
salary from the church ; let the church see what it can do 
with the amount thus saved. I desire to serve this whole 
year without costing anything to the Church of Basutoland. 
No one can undo this decision of mine: it is the token of 
my gratitude, God help me and give me an ever more 
grateful heart. 

With best greetings, I am, 
Your servant, 
XX. 


* * * * 


Australian Aborigines to be given the franchise. 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Chifley, has 
announced that the Electoral Act is to be amended to allow 
Aborigines to vote in elections for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The qualifications needed for 
receiving the franchise are that applicants must fulfil the 
requirements for enrolment of the State laws or have served 
in the Australian armed forces. It is not proposed to 
allow them to stand as candidates for admission to Parlia- 
ment, but they will vote in the same way as European 
electors for any of the European candidates. 

* * * * 


Scripture Union. 

The Xhosa Almanacs for 1949 can be obtained from 
Miss Sprigg., 5. Dominion Street, Cambridge, C.P. 
Owing to the increased cost of printing the price will be 
fourpence each. 

* * * * 


A Chinese philosopher has said :— 
‘ We can point to the faggots that have been consumed, 
but the fire is transmitted and no one knows when it will 


be put out.” 
* * * * 
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Fear in South African Life poi. 


Senator Edgar Brookes 


HERE is no doubt that fear plays a very large part in 
determining racial policies in the Union. The 
psychology of race protectiveness is a complex one and I 
would not wish to simplify it artificially. But whatever 
other factors may be present, the fact of fear is a strongly 
pervasive one. 

Fear in private life has certain well known effects which 
frequently produce aggressiveness mixed with inner distrust 
of one’s self. It produces injustice and cruelty, particu- 
larly when one in a superior position is afraid of his inferiors 
over whom he has considerable power. Fear, moreover, 
in the case of a private individual who claims to be a Chris- 
tian and has a sincere respect for Christian values, has to 
be accommodated with the principles of a religion which is 
in essence the antithesis of and the chief antidote to fear. 
In private life this divided condition is met in the lives of 
many people by self-deceit. The motive of fear is not 
challenged; the programme dictated by fear is rationalised. 
What seems to human wisdom the wisest way out is dis- 
guised by high phrases of Christian idealism. 

This is precisely what is happening in the public life of 
South Africa and perhaps that most dangerous manifesta- 
tion of all is the last one—that of dishonesty. The pro- 
paganda of “apartheid ”’ is a very striking illustration of 
this. Over and over again, until we have become weary 
of the very phrases that we ourselves use, we have had to 
challenge supporters of apartheid to say when, where and 
how their programme is to be carried out. 'To these ques- 
tions we can never get a satisfactory answer, and this is not 
surprising, for no satisfactory answer exists. A programme 
of apartheid which was even remotely fair would be 
rejected out of hand by those without whose votes the 
principles of apartheid could never have become a major 
issue of our public life. 
on the question of maps. And yet how can apartheid be 
a real policy if its advocates are unwilling to produce a 
map showing where it will take place, even if to this has to 
be added a footnote explaining the stages by which the 
land will be acquired ? 

There is no form of dishonesty more dangerous than the 
deceiving of one’s self. It does not exist only in the poli- 
tical field, nor only on the question of apartheid, nor only 
among politicians, nor only in one school of thought. It 
is one of the deepest spiritual enemies with which Chris- 
tians have had to cope continuously since the First Century. 
Our Bible and prayers and hymns speak one language : 
our subconscious self speaks another. We endeavour to 
rationalise the kind of compromise which appeals to our- 
selves by clothing it in phrases which have come red-hot 


One is almost ashamed to dwell. 


from the hearts of truly Christian men of the past. In so_ 
doing we depreciate and debase our spiritual currency. u 
Our half-crowns look like half-crowns, but they are in fact — 
from a purchasing point of view very much less in value 
than they are supposed to be. 

All this does not mean to indicate that there is nothing 
in the principle of separation and that separation has no 
part to play in the evolution over the decades and centuries 
of the “ solution ”’ of the problem of how we can best live 
together. I am convinced that in actual practice elements 
both of assimilation and of separation will have to be 
combined in any practical programme of action for a long 
time to come. It is no shame to say that we do not know 
the end. We do not know the end of our own individual 
lives. If we truly believe that Christ is the Way, we 
should not trouble to know the end, provided that we know — 
we are walking with Him. But in our individual lives no less 
than in public life, the fearful and doubting always demand 
to know the end of the journey. It is no accident that the 
words in the fourteenth chapter of St. John making this 
demand are put into the mouth of St. Thomas. 

Fundamentally the answer to this attitude of fear lies 
deep inthe recesses of our nature. The problem is a - 
personal problem. It arises fromthe fact that fear and 
true faith in God are quite incompatible. For many: 
generations a large number of South Africans have neither 
been able to surrender their fears nor to give up altogether 
the belief in God which, maimed as it is, is real in many of 
our lives and which, even when it is totally unreal, we have 
a reluctance to give up. So we accommodate ourselves, 
and find a way out of the tension. We use the language. 
of belief in God to cloak the substance of fear. This 
attitude on a large scale becomes'a deep danger to Chris- 
tianity. The clear eyes of men of the world often see 
through us much more clearly than we have been able to 
find it possible to see into ourselves. 

On a less fundamental plane it is possible to deal con- 
cretely and rationally with certain types of fear. Fear of | 
the advancement of the African can be demonstrated to be 
incompatible with our own economic progress, which 
depends wholly on the rise in the standard of living of our 
only preferential market. Putting it more simply, the 
fear which used to exist a few years ago when people saw 
Africans wearing boots and shoes has almost entirely | 
disappeared, particularly in Port Elizabeth where the boot — 
and shoe industry is of such great importance. Fear of | 
professional training of the African is disappearing before | 
the realisation that there is a shortage of European man- 
power to fill professional posts and that such activities as 
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health work in the Reserves are vitally important for the 
future of white South Africa. To a large extent this is 
jthe kind of reply which we habitually give when confront- 
jed with concrete fears. It is not difficult to give that reply 
and it may succeed in convincing some few people who 
(look on these matters purely rationally and without bias. 
It is no reply at all to those in whose hearts a fundamental 
‘4disbelief has left the way open for fear. Economically it is 
itrue that the rise in the standard of living of Africans can 


() [T is almost impossible for his friends to accept the melan- 
choly fact that they will not see Jan Hofmeyr here 
(s@gain. .He was so richly alive, so vital under the quiet 
iJ exterior, so fully master of his superbly endowed self. 
Even during recent years, when superhuman burdens of 
#istate and a vicious political vendetta wearied him beyond 
i) expression, the man in his home and with his friends was 
) as of old alert, considerate, interested, delighting in simple 
and beautiful things, serene and steadfast in his faith. 

No man was ever less spoiled by phenomenal success as 
aa student. A man with a character less well ballasted 
ywould have been ruined by it. B.A. at 15; a second 
« B.A. (in mathematics) at 16 ; M.A. at 17, - heading the list 


Pr ee 


‘what a brilliant tale it was, and how much discussed by the 
whole of South Africa. The triumphs were undeniable, 
however far beyond all precedent. Many people assumed 
§that he must bea freakish and cocky little book-worm, 
@ hardly human, and, at any rate, certain to peter out prema-~ 
iturely like a brief, brilliant rocket. Yet to all of us who 
knew him such a judgment was too silly for words. We 
knew something of the marvellously receptive mind the 
j/tenacious and orderly memory, the eager spirit, housed in 
jan adequately sturdy bodily habitation. We could not 
| fail to recognise also the essential modesty, for all the sure- 
/ ness with which his mind worked, the quality of humour, 
3 the excellent good sense, the decided Christian convictions, 
) with all of which he was laying deep and sure foundations 
(for the use rather than for the enjoyment of the encyclo- 
bon knowledge so swiftly accumulated and so readily 
\ available. 


_ Fortunately decision for Christ came in early boyhood. 


| The influences which led to it came from sources other than 
‘might have been expected, yet with the great wisdom of 
‘love they were encouraged and not criticised or impeded 
_by his devoted mother. Inspired by an deep conviction 
‘that this younger boy of hers was cast for a role quite out 
of the common, she centred her whole life upon him— 
and how heavily South Africa is in her debt. 

It was through the. Students’ Christian Association that 


} 
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social rights which this advancing group will claim? True 
statesmanship lies in facing the facts and finding in each 
generation such approximate solutions as are possible in 
an imperfect society of many races. It is difficult to cap- 
ture the heart and the imagination of people sufficiently to 
make this statesmanship possible in a democratic country 
while there exists in scattered and varying proportions 
through all the Churches—marked in some, less marked 
in others—the combination of that practical atheism which 
is fear with a theoretical belief in God. 


1 Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr 


Jan Hofmeyr found ways along which to apply his faith 
and develop his personality. He became very active in it 
at the South African College, bringing to it the energy and 
thoroughness which were so characteristic of him. In the 
Bible Study Circle, the weekly meeting, the club for 
Coloured boys, the evangelism in the slums of District 
Six, he found openings for service and for growth which 
he greatly enjoyed. His less ardent fellow-members 
could not but take fire from him. Some of them delight 
in recounting his vigorous antics in controlling the group 
of wild urchins who attended the night school which was 
run by the college S.C.A. in a small hall on the Tamboer’s 
Kloof hillside. Whatever he undertook, he did with all 
his might, after thoughtful decision as to the best way of 
setting about it and careful preparation of himself. At the 
end of 1912 he was a member of the party of workers run- 
ning the seaside services for children at the Strand. The 
work gave him valuable experience in the art of capturing 
and holding an audience when he talked to some hundreds 
of children from the pulpit of sand. His first effort was a 
surprising one. He had recognised, presumably, that he 
must go to work on the excellent principle of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, so he took the alphabet as 
his text and, with his colleagues rather shuddering at the 


‘thought of an address with twenty six points and wonder- 


ing at what letter he would lose the interest of his young 
and volatile audience, was through it in ten minutes with 
the eager co-operation of the children and something worth 
remembering for every letter. 

In his student days also he attended various 8.C.A. 
camps, and nobody got more out of them or contributed 
more fully to the general enjoyment. ‘The days when he 
was in charge of the meal orderlies were memorable, for it 
was in the nature of things that he should organise the 
work most thoroughly and carry it through with verve. 

After securing his master’s degree and before going on 
to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar he was entrusted with the 
task of writing the biography of his great-uncle, ‘‘ Onze 
Jan’’ Hofmeyr, with the excellent result with which all 
who have read the book are familiar. This was un- 
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have seen often enough how the atmosphere of politics 
dulls the sensitiveness to these things even in men of high 
Christian professions, but here was a man who did not 
hesitate to surrender high office and ample emoluments 
rather than countenance a piece of political jobbery at the — 


doubtedly one of the major formative experiences of his 
life. For one thing it was very much a labour of love, for 
he had.been devoted to his namesake in earlier years. 
Consequently he studied widely and with enthusiasm all 
the inner history of the times and came to understand 


them very thoroughly, both through his reading of in- 
numerable public and private documents and also through 

conversation and discussion with many of the older men 
who had played significant parts in them and had outlived 
their great contemporary. Furthermore, the result of 
this intimacy with the public and private life of a man of 
outstanding integrity, of clear and steadfastly held con- 
victions, and of genuinely liberal outlook on racial and other 
problems, was evident throughout his own years of public 
service. It is hardly too much to say that, happily, ‘““Onze 
Jan” became his pattern, both as a public man of affairs 
and as a private citizen. 

By the time that he entered at Balliol he was consider- 
ably matured. His first duty was to his studies and they 
were challenging, for in taking the “‘ Greats’ course he 
was competing with picked men from a much richer 
classical background. But he more than held his own 
with a ‘“‘ double first.”’ He played his part too in the life 
of the Student Christian Movement, (which he found a 
good deal different from what he had been used to), and 
brought his enthusiasm for the service of the less privileged 
to the help of a college club for boys, of which he had 
charge for some time. It was typical of him that he took 
pains to keep in touch with some of these boys all through 

his increasingly busy late life in South Africa. Years 
after his student days, when Oxford paid tribute to his 
achievements with an honorary degree in company with a 
regular galaxy of great stars, he was still in touch. 

His. formal education completed he was faced with the 
matter of choosing a career. The acquisition of honours 
or wealth had no particular appeal to him; he wanted 
rather to serve and to multiply his life in the lives of others. 
He was willing to work for the Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation for a period but the authorities of that organisation 
raised difficulties so he turned to teaching, at first at his old 
university at the Cape and, soon after, on the Witwaters- 
rand. ‘That was the distinguished prelude to more than 
twenty years in public office, first as Administrator of the 
Transvaal and later in Parliament and various cabinets. 
The remarkable story of these years has been set out fully 
in our newspapers recently and need not be repeated here. 
But from the beginning and throughout his years as a 
public figure he was recognised as the friend, in so far as 
his position permitted, of every honourable and Christian 
cause and the fearless enemy of anything crooked or dis- 
honourable. South Africa came to recognise him as 
that all too rare phenomenom, a politician of integrity and 
of self-disregarding loyalty to duty and principie. We 


expense of the Native people that offended his conscience. _ 
Small wonder that it is the less privileged sections of the — 


people who today are most deeply conscious of loss. 

He has gone forward to other service, crushed under an 
obviously unreasonable burden of public work. It has 
been said that he was a war casualty. True enough, but 
a needless one, or so, at least, many of his friends feel. 
Hofmeyr should not have been allowed to burn himself — 


out just when his wisdom and ability were needed most. i) 


One wonders whether the political party which both used 
and abused him really knows what it has lost. Such little 
faith as the Non-European has had in it was almost entirely — 
due to their feeling that Hofmeyr had a high place in its 
counsels. But now....? 


Well, he has written a name clearly on the page of our 


history that will surely have an enduring influence for what 
is honourable and of good report. 


Jan — 


His legacy to his — 


country is the challenge to keep its public life cooperative — 


and constructive, friendly and clean. 
opponents ”’ writes one of the newspapers which scorned 
his liberalism, ‘“‘ but no enemies.”’) His strongest con- 
tempt and pity were for the self-seeker. Uncannily 
shrewd as a judge of character and frequently in contact 
with people of lower standards that hurt him, he never 
grew cynical but was always eager to understand, even if 
with some wariness born of experience. A severe and 
stern watch-dog where public finance was concerned, and 
a man of rigid personal economy, he was nevertheless a 
great lover of private, inconspicuous generosities. To his 
utter lack of personal conceit he added a swift and readily 
expressed appreciation of ability in others. His friend- 
ships meant much to him and he did his best in the face of 


an inordinately busy life to keep them in good repair. 


How he delighted in getting and giving news of mutual 
friends so that he might be up-to-date about them. It 
seemed as if, immersed in the rough and tumble of public 
life, where friendship is all too rarely disinterested, he 
refreshed his soul in them. Little wonder, then, that to 
know him was a liberal and inspiring education. 
“Frater, ave atque vale! ”’ 
O.B.B. 


“‘Christians must help to infuse the right spirit—the 
spirit which seeks the truth, is afraid of no facts, 
harbours no prejudices, condones no injustice, and sets 
the common good above all sectional and selfish interests,” 


J. H. Oldham. 


(“ He had many 
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( point must be made. 
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As a further tribute to the great Christian statesman we 
shave lost, we are reproducing from the ‘‘ Star,” by kind per- 
)mission of that newspaper, a typical article written by 
(Mr. Hofmeyr shortly before his death. 


NE of the impressions one gets to-day in addressing 
_ meetings in various parts of the country is that honest, 


‘relations to a greater extent than ever before. No doubt 
/ this is a result of the role which the problem played in the 
recent elections, and it is something to be welcomed. 


Many such people have reached the conclusion that 


\( apartheid as put forward by the politicians is coming to be 
; little more than a cloak for repression. 
§ hand, they have a natural fear that the policy of equality 
‘and assimilation would lead to the submergence of the 


On the other 


white man in a black ocean. 
It is still customary to think that there are only two 


* possible lines of approach to the problem, and a result of 


{the contemplation of the two policies just mentioned is 


i) therefore considerable uneasiness of mind. The Fagan 
1 Commission has, however, added to its other services the 


} emphasis which it has laid on the point that there is in 


) fact a third possible approach, a middle way, based on the 


| conception that ‘‘ European and Native communities, 


| spread over the country as they are to-day, will continue 
to exist permanently side by side, and must therefore be 
) recognised as permanent.” 


When this point is made to the honest, sincere people to 
_ whom I have referred, they react by asking “‘ What is that 
| middle way ?”’ and if the reply is given ‘‘ Christian trustee- 


| ship,” they go on to ask “ But what is Christian trustee- 


ship ?”’ . 
‘* BANTUSTAN ”’ 

Let us consider this question. First, however, this 
Though I have condemned above 
apartheid as put forward by the politicians, I think it right 
to distinguish from it the more constructive view of apart- 
heid which has been advanced by a certain number of 
people outside politics. 

A good presentation of this view was given by Professor 
W. Eiselen in an address to an Institute of Race Relations 
conference last July. In that he stressed the conception, 
which he said would take many years to realise, of the 
separation of white and Natives into separate, self-suffi- 
cient socio-economic units, for which purpose he envisaged 
consolidation of the present patchy semi-circular belt of 
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Christian Trusteeship as the only Satisfactory 
Native Policy 


By J. H. 


Hofmeyr 


Native land stretching from the Kei to the Limpopo into a 
broad continuous stretch of country, conceived as a Bantu- 
stan. 

In support, Dr. Eiselen quotes the late Professor 
Hoernle’s dictum that total separation into distinct white 
and black ‘‘ areas of liberty ’’ must be considered a genuine 
liberal ideal. 

OTHER ASPECTS 

This may be admitted—but there are certain other 
aspects of the matter. For one thing, anyone who has to 
do with practical politics cannot but realise more and more 
that the electorate of South Africa is just not prepared to 
pay the price involved in giving effect to such a policy. 

That being so, it is hardly possible to see the white man 
putting forward a scheme of this nature in such terms that 
the Natives who at present have their homes in white areas 
would agree voluntarily to leave these homes. That 
means that force would have to be applied—which at once 
takes the scheme out of the category of “ genuine liberal 
ideals.’’ Moreover, it can hardly be denied that the 
creation of a Bantustan, more populous than the remaining 
European State, would hold out greater dangers for 
the white man than the presence of the Native in our 
midst does to-day. 

TRUSTEE OR BAAS? 

Let us return now to Christian trusteeship. What, it 
may be asked, is the significance of the term Christian ? 

The term trusteeship has been used for a long time in 
relation to our race problems. It has been used as a 
justification of the white man’s position of superiority. It 
was used when the 1936 legislation was under discussion. 
But those who have used it have not always been prepared 
to face the question, ‘‘ What is to happen when the ward 
grows up?” 

During a parliamentary debate in January, Dr. Jansen, 
now Minister of Native Affairs, said that “‘ the white man 
must see that his ward is trained so that eventually he will 
be able to take care of himself.” That came as a shock to 
some of his supporters. It at once prompts the question ¢ 
“How can the white man’s statement that he is in the 
position of a trustee be harmonised with his determination 
to maintain his domination (baasskap) over his ward for 
all time ?”’ 

As I see it, the significance of the word Christian in the 
term Christian trusteeship is just this: that it implies a 
recognition of the truth enunciated by Dr. Jansen, an 
acceptance therefore of the position that trusteeship and 
perpetual domination cannot be harmonised, and a deter- 
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mination to act in the true spirit of trusteeship in all 
honesty and sincerity. 
CHRISTIAN VIEW 

Let us approach the matter from a different angle. For 
Christianity the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is 
. essential. That carries with it the concept of a world- 

wide family, in which all members, without distinction of 
race, stand in the same relationship to their Father, God. 

It does not imply that all men and all races are equal in 
_. fact, but it does imply that all men have an equal right to 
facilities for the development of their personality, so that 
they may express the best that is in them. 

It is therefore in accordance with Christian doctrine 
that the European should conceive of himself as in the 
position of a trustee in relation to the relatively backward 
Native peoples. If, however, he claims that he is exercis- 
ing that trusteeship in a Christian spirit, he must be 
prepared to provide these facilities for their development, 
and he cannot limit such facilities on a territorial basis. He 
must make facilities available for Native development in 
European as well as Native areas. 

Moreover, he must face quite frankly the implications 
of Dr. Jansen’s statement. Under Christian trusteeship, 
the ward will some day grow up. That is, of course, also 
true in respect of a constructive policy of apartheid. Such 
a policy administered in the spirit of Christian trusteeship 
must lead to a fully independent Bantustan. 
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In the alternative, where the Native is accepted as 
permanent part of the population of European areas, al 
though Christian trusteeship does not mean social equality ” 
and race-mixture, it does mean the advancement of th 
Native so that he can render an increasing contribution ot 
the stock of the country’s welfare, and it means also tha ; 
the white man’s position cannot for ever be based 
domination—domination must give way to leadershigl 
derived from the white man’s merits and deserts. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

There will, of course, be those who fear the outcome of 
such’ a péliey=xiahro will say that in the long run numbers | 
must tell. To that the answer is twofold. § 

The one is positive. The white man not only has reason” 
for confidence in himself, but he should also be able to_ 
strengthen his position by immigration. The other is” 
negative. The only real alternative to a policy of Chris- 
tian trusteeship is a policy of repression—a policy of main- . 
taining the white man’s dominance at all costs, including — 
the surrender of justice and Christian principles. 

Such a policy, the world being what it is to-day, will, as_ 
surely as night follows day, lead to disaster for the white 
men in South Africa. The alternative policy, which 
stands firmly by Christian principles, has a far better 
chance of ultimate success. ; 


_—— - 


The Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches 


THE OUTCOME, OF A SUSTAINED SPIRITUAL IMPULSE 
Herbert W. Newell 


oe E are divided from one petits not only in matters 


of faith, order and tradition, but also by pride of 
nation class and race. But Christ has made us His Own and 
He is not divided. In seeking Him we find one another. Here 
at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves afresh to 
Him, and have covenanted with one another in constitu- 
ting this World Council of Churches. We intend to stay 
together. We call upon Christian congregations every- 
where to endorse and fulfil this covenant in their relations 
one with another. In thankfulness to God we commit the 
future to Him.” 

This is taken from the Message sent out to Christian 
people by the Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
—which met in Amsterdam in Holland in August and 
September 1948. “‘ We intend to stay together” This 
affirmation of unity was not a sudden thing, nor was it 
unprepared for. Ever since 1910 the movement has been 
growing, showing itself in many unrelated ways. There 


has been a coming together in the mission field, as well as 
in a common front to what opposes the Gospel in the 
home countries. And within the Churches themselves 
there has been much seeking together what it signifies that, 
with their other differences all the churches accept Christ 
as the Lord of life and the Saviour of mankind. 

Then ten years ago under Archbishop William Temple’s 
leadership, a Provisional Committee, widely representa- 
tive of different Christian traditions, sent an invitation to 
many churches to join in setting up a World Council of 
Churches at an Assembly to be held in 1941. This invi- 
tation brought a great response, only two or three of the 
churches finding themselves out of sympathy with the 
proposal. 

The war, indeed, prevented the Assembly meeting in 
the year which was planned. But this delay only gave 
more time for the World Council to be seen as inevitable 
and urgent, and it helped to make clearer what form such.a 


| face the call of the times to Christian dedication. 
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.Council would need to take. The Provisional Committee 
found itself forced by the urgent nature of the times to 
.make decisions which would normally have been the re- 


4» sponsibility of the Council itself. The devastation in the 


Churches in a large part of Europe was so serious that a 
call was sent out to all Christians who could do so to help 
in the task of rebuilding. In this way the Reconstruction 
Department was set up. Another Department undertook 
the task of comfort and help within the vast camps of 
prisoners of war. The Refugees and Displaced Persons 
brought a chailenge for the service of yet another Depart- 
ment. The Commission of the Churches for Internation- 
al Affairs undertook the urgent and difficult task of bring- 


_ ing to bear upon the United Nations and other internation- 
| al organs, the force of Christian convictions. 


A Press 
Service sought to bring before the press of the world 
reliable news of significant events in World Christianity. 
The Christian youth of the world was called together to 
And all 
this time the Faith and Order Movement was steadily 
pressing forward, with the help of hundreds of Christian 


_ scholars of many demoninations and many countries, in 


studying the basis of Christian unity, and in clarifying the 
relevance of the Gospel for our times; and the Study 
Department systematically prepared for the forthcoming 
Assembly. A gift from a wealthy American made it 
possible to open the Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland 
for training leadership for the Churches in Europe. 

Thus the delay in holding the Assembly served rather to 
make the whole matter of a World Council and what form 
if should take more realistic, and brought to the decisions 
to be taken much useful experimentation. 

.. In the meantime the number of Churches adhering to 
the World Council had steadily grown. By the end of the 
war these were about 80. The hundredth Church joined 


-in March 1947. The number continued to grow, for some 


Churches which had hesitated now made up their minds 
that they could not keep out. Still more important was it 
that, in the missionary lands of Asia and elsewhere, churches 
which owed their existence to missionary work and which 
had now reached autonomy, were admitted to membership. 
Thus by the time the Assembly opened, more than 150 
Churches had accepted the invitation, and of these 147 
were actually present at the Assembly through their 
appointed delegates. 

The Assembly cannot, of course, be regarded as repre- 
sentative of Christendom. , 

The Roman Catholic Church was not present, nor was 
the Russian Orthodox Church, nor the other Orthodox 
Churches which look to Moscow for leadership. In 
addition a few other churches, especially the Southern 
Baptists and the Mission Lutherans Synod in the United 
States, did not accept the invitation, 
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Making full allowance for these important gaps, it was 
yet a remarkable gathering which met for the act of wor- 
ship in the New Church at Amsterdam on Sunday after- 
noon August 22nd. Some delegates met after centuries of 
separation and of growth apart, and all of them after the 
most devastating war in history. Some came from the 
most ancient churches in the world, others from the most 
recent. There were delegates from nations which had 
recently been on opposite sides of the war. Some came 
from countries where Church life is carried on under the 
strain of severe police restrictions. Yet the Assembly was 
marked by a manifest sense of the unity in Christ of all 
these diverse elements. 

The most memorable act in Amsterdam was the formal 
setting up of the World Council of Churches, and the 
patient and thorough planning of its machinery and its 
functions. ‘This was not easy, for the Council, if it is to be 
what the great majority of the member-churches wish it to 
be, must seek to combine two different conceptions. 

It is to be essentially a Council, not a super-Church, or . 
indeed a Church at all. It makes no claim, nor can it 
ever claim, to lay down the law for its members. It must 
seek to be the Churches’ servant, aiming at doing for them 
solely what they themselves set it to do on their behalf. 
Care was taken that the Staff should be kept in close touch 
with the Churches themselves, through the Assembly in 
which every member-church is represented and which can 
alone decide the general lines of policy ; and through a 
strong Central Committee of ninety members which is to 
meet every year between the meetings of the Assembly, in 
different parts of the World. 

And yet it is a Council of Churches, and that means it is 
different from other Organizations. For whenever Chris- 
tian people meet together in the name of Christ; there is 
the promise that Christ Himself is there too, making the 
coming together full of incalculable possibilities. For 
that reason it is laid down that only churches can join 
which “‘ accept Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” The 
fact that the Faith and Order Movement is appointed to 
hold a special place within the Council means that the 
member-churches decide to keep before themselves con- 
tinually the great question whether their common Lord is 
not calling them to be one, as Christ and His Father are 
one ; they decide to ask one another continually whether 
they can truly do the Church’s work so long as the Church- 
es themselves remain separated. 

Besides setting up the World Council of Churches, and 
deciding upon its structure and tasks, the Amsterdam 
Assembly gave much thought to the existing disorder 
among men as seen from the stand-point of God’s design 
revealed in Christ. Four sections of the Assembly con- 
sidered the Universal Church in God’s Design ; God’s 
Design and Man’s Witness ; the Church and the Disorder 
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of Society; and the Church and International Affairs. 
The Reports of their work, as considered and received by 
the whole Assembly, are presented to the member-church- 
es for their “‘ serious consideration and consequent action.” 

The Assembly ended its task with a solemn act of thanks- 
giving and dedication. 
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“As those who wait in confidence and joy for their 
deliverance, let us give ourselves to those tasks which lie to 


our hands, and so set up signs which point to the coming, 


victory.” 


The Education of Primitive African People 


John Alexander Clarke, (Garanganze Evangelical Mission) 


HE problem of the education of the African, and the 
Missionary responsibility thereto, has again been 
given prominence in an appeal to fully-qualified teachers 
in the Homelands to embrace the educational opportunity 
and accept the challenge given by the Congo Government 
in a promise made by the Colonial Minister in 1946 to put 
the Protestant Missions on the same footing as the Roman 
Catholic, giving them equal subsidies for educational pur- 
poses. Having considered very carefully certain reports 
and appeals to school teachers to offer themselves as candi- 
dates for missionary service here in the Congo, we are led 
to the conclusion that there is a grave misunderstanding as 
to what has been done in the past in regard to giving the 
African education. These reports seem to convey the 
impression that there is now a special challenge or a special 
opportunity, such as have never before existed. We feel 
it would be in many ways unfair to the Lord’s people in 
the Homelands, as well as to the missionaries who have 
laboured in the Belgian Congo during the past seventy 
years, not to endeavour to make the position perfectly 
plain. 

The fact is that the Congo Government has never at any 
time tried to prevent educational work by Protestant 
missions, the greater proportion of which are foreign. 
What is new is merely this: That in 1946 the Belgian 
Government promised legislation by which it agreed to 
subsidize Protestant work as well as Catholic, provided a 
series of fairly stringent conditions be complied with. 
This promise of subsidies certainly did give the education- 
al enthusiasts among missions an incentive to renewed 
demands from the Government and appeals to Christians 
in other lands to take advantage thereof. 

Protestant educational work has always been permitted 
and elementary work has existed in connection with every 
mission station to the present day. There has probably 
never been any missionary who did not believe in the 
fundamental right of every human being to be taught to 
read and write in his own tongue, and to be provided with 
the Word in that tongue. Nor have we heard of any who 
did not seek to have some part in this form of service. 
Hundreds of village schools, depending upon our stations, 
are engaged in this work of elementary instruction—in- 


cluding reading, writing, singing and simple arithmetic— 
in addition to extensive Bible instruction ; as they have 
been for thirty or fifty years, according to the age of the 
centre. Very many of those who are now in our Assem- 
blies first heard the Gospel message in a school of this type. 
Such work ought of course to continue ; and it is not 
probable that it will be menaced, no matter what system 
the State may introduce, for the simple reason that it is 
beneath the line of vision of State schemes. It does not 
call for a large outlay of money or a highly trained Euro- 
pean staff, though trained teachers are naturally the class 
most likely to be suited for supervising it effectively. 

What does this special appeal to the assemblies imply ? 
Is it suggested that University men are specially needed to 
educate Africans to a higher standard than that to which 
they have usually been brought in our missions? One 
must deplore this vigorous pushing of higher education of 
a European academic type. A writer to the East African 
press (Kenya) recently pointed out that education in 
Europe fits people for life there, and that the very same 
education is being widely applied (mostly by Missions) to 
the Africans, with the all-too-frequent result of unfitting 
them for life here ! 

’ Very recently we had the honour of a visit from a Govern- 
ment Inspector of Schools, who was then making a rapid 
survey of the Province. He pointed out to us that the 
Congo Government desires important stress to be placed 
on agricultural instruction ; for example, in the enrichment 
and preservation of soil, prevention of erosion, and develop- 
ment of better methods of cultivating the staple foods. 
Those in authority are apparently far from being enchanted 
with much of the fruit of certain educational policies. The 
drift of population to the industrial centres is already 
alarming—the number of young men seeking town work 
being out of all proper proportion to the number remain- 
ing to cultivate the soil. Unfortunately, ‘‘ Book know- 
ledge ’’ and agricultural labour have already been set in 
sharp antithesis by the African village peoples, so that 
once a “boy” has been to school for a few years it becomes 
“infra dig’’ for him to grow a field of staple maize or 
manioc even for his own consumption. Here is an in- 
stance just to hand. A ‘‘ boy” wrote to a firm asking for 
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| work, He wrote, “I want to work with you, but I do not 
/ want to dirty my hands, for I am an educated boy. I have 
_ passed the fourth standard!” If he cannot’get a town 
| job, he is likely to become that most miserable of all beings 
_ —a half-educated malcontent. Should such a class be- 
| come numerous, it is not difficult to foresee some deplor- 
| able possiblities for future years. Already the so-called 
“ evolues ’’ are demanding special coaches to be provided 
for them on the Katanga railways, and the Railway Com- 
pany is conceding their request. It is not becoming for 
educated people to travel in the same railway coach as 
their uneducated parents and relatives. 

It is to be hoped that missionary bodies will take heed 
not to throw their weight upon the wrong side of the 
balance. Not half a century ago we found the people all 
on the land, and it is essential to true well-being of this 
really wonderful country that a great proportion of its 
} people be kept contented with life on the soil. In that life 
we found them for the most part happy enough. Ninety 
per cent of the young men who clamour for admission to 
the more advanced schools have no scruple in admitting 
that they want to go there as the alternative to the manual 
work which the State imposes on them during two whole 
months in the year (!) when each villager is obliged to 
plant—purely for his own provision—a measured area of 
one of the staple foods ; or if not that, school is sought as 
the fancied gateway to an easy life of privilege and high 
pay in one of the cities. 

The attitude of some missionaries to higher education 
for the African can be easily understood, inasmuch as their 
object is to prepare them for a theological seminary and, 
finally, for ordination to priesthood and ministry in their 
respective churches. 

The illiteracy of this primitive people, emerging from 
many centuries of darkness and heathendom,; was—and 
still is—a challenge to Christian missions not to educate 
them out of the sphere of their own usefulness, but to do 
for them what Thomas Charles did for the backward 
people of the secluded valleys in the mountains of Wales 
in the eighteenth century. Crossing the mountains down 
into the valleys and glens, he was indefatigable in searching 
out his fellowmen, teaching them to read in their own 
Welsh tongue and giving them the Word of God. The 
simple story of little Mary Jones has been an inspiration to 
many. Having been taught to read by Mr. Charles, soon 
after she found a Bible in a neighborhood farmer’s house, 
and opening it she read for the first time : ‘“‘ Search the 
Scriptures. . . they are they which testify of me.’—‘‘I 
will,” she cried, and from that night she began to save her 
half-pennies and farthings that she might buy a Bible. 
After six long years she had enough in her little wooden 
bank to buy a Bible, so she set out on the twenty-five mile 
walk to find Mr. Charles. When she was told that there 
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were no Bibles left, all having been promised, tears of 
anguish gushed from her eyes. Mr. Charles was deeply 
moved. ‘‘ My dear child,’’ said he, “ you must have a 
Bible. It is impossible to refuse you.’’ Clasping the 
precious Book of God to her breast she set out on her long 
journey home. Soon came the night when father and 
mother and daughter opened its sacred pages and together 
worshipped God in that humble Welsh cabin. 

Out of the movement initiated by Thomas Charles 
among the mountains of Wales, there came the birth of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society which has broadcast the 
Holy Scriptures over the wide world. By the fine gene- 
rosity of this Society, here in the Congo we have the Bible 
in several of the important languages of the Bantu family. 
“The Bible in the World’”’ continues to recount the 
wonder-working power of the Word in the hearts of many, 
some even as they read it for the first time, and that often _ 
without the aid of a human interpreter. What nobler 
work could be undertaken than the teaching of the Africans 
or any other people, to read the Scriptures in their own 
tongue? Surely it is possible for us to do this without 
necessarily introducing them to advanced subjects as 
algebra or the history of Europe! Poor Europe! We are 
persuaded that the Word of God in the hands and hearts of 
these primitive people will continue to effect its old-time 
wonders. 

During the past decade an erroneous idea seems to have 
taken hold among the Lord’s people that there is no room 
among His servants in the Belgian Congo for any workers 
not fully qualified for medical work or as school teachers. 
This is not the case. There is not only room, but actual 
need for more helpers, whether they happen to have these 
paper qualifications or not. This will not matter provided 
they are earnest soul winners and closely in touch with 
God in their spiritual life. —(Congo Mission News). 


There Is No Surplus Food. 

The truth is that there is no such thing as a “surplus ”’. 
Even without the ravages of war, mankind has never had 
enough food. ‘Two-thirds of the world’s population has 
always been undernourished—and millions have actually 
starved, year in, year.out. It is only a set of economic laws 
—man-made, and therefore not beyond man’s power to 
correct—which has prevented “ surpluses’’ in the past 
from reaching the hungry peoples. If farmers were per- 
mitted to produce for the need of mankind, and not for the 
abstraction known as “the market,” they would pursue 
their work unfettered. 

The population of the world is increasing. If we main- 
tain merely the levels of nutrition on which the people 
subsist today, the world’s output of food will have to be 
increased in the next generation by 50 per cent. 


+ @3 ‘6 SIR JOHN BOYD ORR. 
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Christian Council Notes 


CAPE MISSION HOSPITALS 


OLLOWING up previous deputations to the Admin- 
istrator of the Cape Province, on December 3rd Dr. 
F. R. Luke presented to the Central Hospitals Committee 
of the Province a full statement on the position of Mission 
Hospitals in the Cape. To make this possible the Chris- 
tian Council had gathered from all the Mission Hospitals 
operating in the Cape Province a large mass of information 
which revealed the critical financial plight in which many 
of these hospitals found themselves. A statement regard- 
ing the position in general and suggested remedies was also 
submitted. 

The Central Hospitals Committee, being an advisory 
body, is not in a position to divulge what took place at its 
meeting, but the Council is hopeful that the: Province, 
impressed by the urgency of the situation, will now take 
steps to ease the burden that the Mission Hospitals have 
been bearing. The institution of an inspection of the 
hospitals is a step which indicates a new sense of respon- 
sibility in the matter, but it is to be hoped that more far- 
reaching measures will be adopted at an early stage, in 
addition to meeting the immediate needs of the hospitals. 
For these hospitals, it will be remembered, are in no sense 
an overlapping of Provincial services already available, but 
are filling a large gap in the present hospital services of the 
Province. In the Transkei alone Mission Hospitals still 
supply more than 60% of the beds available to Africans, 
while the proposal of the Province to introduce free hospi- 
talisation has meant a considerable reduction in the income 
of the Mission Hospitals from outside bodies who: now 
regard hospital services as the responsibility of the Pro- 
vincial Administration. 


WORLD COUNCIL MESSAGE 


The Christian Council has received requests for the text 
of the Message issued by the World Council of Churches 
from its Assembly recently at Amsterdarz co the faithful 
scattered throughout the earth. While a report and.an 
interpretation of the Assembly has appeared in the recent 
issue of the Christian Council Quarterly, owing to space 
restrictions it was not possible to include the Message also. 
We therefore give the text below. As one correspondent 
writes : ‘‘ At first I was not very much impressed by read- 
ing it, but the more I read it the more I find init. There 
is evidence of very careful thought and purpose in the 
matter it contains, and it is wisely expressed.” 

It is a Message we may well ponder, especially as we go 
forward—we who have the cause of Christian co-operation 
at heart—into a New Year of opportunity and of service, 

The Message reads : 

- The World Council of Churches, meeting at Amster- 


dam, sends this message of greeting to all whe are in Christs 
and to all who are willing to hear. 


We bless God our Father, and our Lord spin Christ 
Who gathers together in one the children of God that are 
scattered abroad. He has brought us here together at 
Amsterdam. We are one in acknowledging Him as our 
God and Saviour. We are divided from one another not 
only in matters of faith, order and tradition, but also by 
pride of nation, class and race. But Christ has made us 
His own, and He is not divided. In seeking Him we find 
one another. Here at Amsterdam we have committed 
ourselves afresh to Him, and have convenanted with one 
another in constituting this World Council of Churches. 
We intend to stay together. - We call upon Christian con- 
gregations everywhere to endorse and fulfil this covenant 
in their relations one with another. In thankfulness to 
God we commit the future to Him. 


When we look to Christ, we see the world as it is—His 
world, to which He came and for which He died. It is 
filled both with great hopes and also with disillusionment 
and despair. Some nations are rejoicing in new freedom 
and power, some are bitter because freedom is denied 
them, some are paralysed by division, and everywhere 
there is an undertone of fear. There are millions who are 
hungry, millions who have no home, no country and no 
hope. Over all mankind hangs the peril of total war. We 
have to accept God’s judgment upon us for our share in 
the world’s guilt. Often we have tried to serve God and 
mammon, put other loyalties before loyalty to Christ, 
confused the Gospel with our own economic or national or 
racial interests, and feared war more than we have hated it. 
As we have talked with each other here, we have begun to 
understand how our separation has prevented us from 
receiving correction from one another in Christ. “And 
because we lacked this correction the world has often 
heard from us not the Word of God but the words of men. 


But there is a word of God for our world. It is that the 
world is in the hands of the living God, Whose will for it is 
wholly good ; that in Jesus Christ, His incarnate Word, 
Who lived and died and rose from the dead, God has 
broken the power of evil once for all, and opened for every- 
one the gate into freedom and joy in the Holy Spirit ; that 
the final judgment on all human history and on every 
human deed is the judgment of the merciful Christ ; and 
that the end of history will be the triumph of His Kingdom, 
where alone we shall understand how much God has loved 
the world. ‘This is God’s unchanging word to the world. 
Millions of our fellow-men have never heard it. As we 
are met here from many lands, we pray God to stir up His 
whole Church to make this Gospel known to the whole. 
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world, and to call on all men to believe in Christ, to live in 
His love and to hope for His coming. 

Our coming together to form a World Council will be 
vain unless Christians and Christian congregations every- 
where commit themselves to the Lord of the Church in a 
new effort to seek together, where they live, to be His wit- 
nesses and servants among their neighbours. We have to 
remind ourselves and all men that God has put down the 


1 mighty from their seats and exalted the humble and meek. 


We have to learn afresh together to speak boldly in Christ’s 
name both to those in power and to the people, to oppose 
terror, cruelty and race discrimination, to stand by the 
outcast, the prisoner and the refugee. We have to make 
of the Church in every place a voice for those who have no 
voice, and a home where'every man will be at home. We 
have to learn afresh together what is the duty of the Chris- 
tian man or woman in industry, in agriculture, in politics 
in the professions and in the home. We have to ask God 
to teach us together to say “‘ No”’ and to say “‘ Yes”’ in truth. 
“No ”’ to all that flouts the love of Christ, to every system, 
every programme and every person that treats any man as 
though he were an irresponsible thing or a means of profit, to 
the defenders of injustice in the name of order, to those who 
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sow the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable ; “ Yes,” to all 
that conforms to the love of Christ, to all who seek for 
justice, to the peacemakers, to all who hope, fight and 
suffer for the cause of man, to all who—even without 
knowing it—look for new heavens and a new earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. 

It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from 
the earth, to create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, 
to conquer the hosts of Satan. But it is within the power 
of God. He has given us at Easter the certainty that His 
purpose will be accomplished. But. by our acts of obedi- 
ence and faith we can on earth set up signs which point to 
the coming victory. ‘Till the day of that victory our lives 
are hid with Christ in God, and no earthly disillusion or 
distress or power of hell can separate us from Him. ° As 
those who wait in confidence and joy for their deliverance, 
let us give ourselves to those tasks which lie to our hands, 
and so set up signs, that men may see. 

‘‘ Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding sbiipaane 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end.” 

S.G.P. 


The Lovedale Bible School 


COURSES FOR 1949 
By G. Owen Lloyd 


A. RETREAT FOR MINISTERS 


T the request of a number of ministers plans are in 
hand to hold a retreat for ordained ministers of all 
churches from Wednesday 26th January to Thursday 3rd 
February. The course will be conducted in English by 
members of the staff of the Bible School and of nearby 
institutions. The retreat will give opportunities for Bible 
study and fellowship that will prove helpful to those who 
attend. The fee for the course will be £1 10s. Od. We 
only have place for 30 ministers, so priority will be given to 
early applications. All applications must be in the hands of 
The Head, The Bible School, Lovedale without delay. 


_B. COURSE IN EVANGELISM FOR MEN 


_ This course will be held from Sunday 6th February to 
Sunday 26th June 1949—a period of five months. It is 
intended for evangelists, student-evangelists, preachers 
and teachers of all churches. The course is one of three 
successive courses in evangelism that will constitute a 
recognised training for the status of evangelist. Students 
have to be recommended by their churches and must be 
able to read and write English and/or Xhosa easily. They 
should have passed Std. IV. They should be sound in 
health ; especially should they have éyes that read easily. 


If necessary, eyes should be tested and glasses obtained 
before they attend the course. 

The subjects to be taught will be :—Introduction to the 
Bible, pastoral work, preaching, sermon preparation. 
Practical evangelistic work and Sunday school: teaching 
will be done under supervision. 

Fees are only charged for boarding and service and are 
at the rate of 1/6 per day. They will amount to 
£10 for the course. In addition about £1 will be required 
for books. In the case of evangelists approved of by the 
Methodist Church of South Africa, a bursary of £5 will be 
available. The fees of the students for the evangelists’ 
course of the Congregational churches are usually paid by 
the Congregational Union, if they are approved students. 
The Bible School does not issue certificates authorising 
its students to preach the gospel. Only the church of the 
student can do that. At the end of the course, a report on 
the work of a student is sent to his church. 

To secure a place in this course write to The Head, The 
Bible School, Lovedale for an application form, giving the 
name and postal address of the applicant and the name and 
postal address of his minister. 

It is important that those desiring to attend this course 
should apply at once. 
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1 OF ‘COURSE FOR BIBLE WOMEN 


This course will be from 31st July to 20th November— 
a period of four months. It is held for Bible women, 
wives of ministers, deaconesses, Sunday School teachers 
and other women workers of all churches. Those who 
wish to attend have to be recommended by their churches 
and must be able to read and write English and/or Xhosa 
easily. ‘They should have passed Std. IV. They should 
be sound in health ; especially should they have eyes that 
read easily. If necessary, eyes should be tested and glasses 
obtained before they attend the course. 

Those attending the course will be given an introduction 
to the Bible and will be taught how to teach children and 
prepare addresses. They will have lessons in pastoral 
work, hospital visiting and home nursing. 

Fees are charged for boarding and service only and are 
at the rate of 1/6 per day. They will amount to £8 
for the course. In addition about £1 will be required 
for books. 

To secure a place in this course write to The Head, 
The Bible School, Lovedale for an application form, 
giving the name and postal address of the applicant and 
the name and postal address of her minister. It 7s import- 
ant that those desiring to attend this course should apply 
before 15th June 1949. 


D. A FREE LECTURE SERVICE 


From Ist February to 30th June 1949 the lady tutor, 
Miss M. M. Morrison, will be available to conduct short 
courses of a weekend or a week at churches that are pre- 
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pared to organise the meetings. During August and 
September 1949 the African tutor, Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, 
B.A., will be available for a similar free lecture service for 
local conventions of preachers and ministers. The 
head of the Bible School, Rev. G. Owen Lloyd, B.A., will 
be available for the same service during October and 
November 1949. The local churches are expected to 
organise the meetings or conference and to provide hos- 
pitality for the visiting speaker. The inviting centre is 
also asked to provide the return train fare from Alice 
station. Where the speaker will be able to make a tour of 
a number of places along the same railway route, the fare 
will be divided pro rata. It would be preferable if such 
local conventions could be organised on interdenomina- 
tional lines. 

Churches and organisations wishing to avail themselves 
of this free lecture service should apply to The Head, 
The Bible School, Lovedale at least three months before 
the date of the local convention. 


E. Publications 


The Preacher’s Help containing a short sermon outline, 
a commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, and a study of the 
character of a biblical person, will be published monthly in 
English, Xhosa, Zulu, Tswana, Sotho, Chizezuru and 
Shangaan (Xitsonga) for the subscription of 1/6 per annum 
paid in advance. 

The Women’s Christian Fellowship will be sent quarterly 
to anyone interested in the training of African Women 
church workers. It is sent out free. 


Sursum Corda 
THE PROBLEM OF WANT 


J. Deans 


“ There arose a mighty famine in that land and he began to be 
in want’. Luke xv. 14. 


N the time of Jesus this problem was close to every in- 
habitant of Galilee. We continually find it mentioned 

in the Gospels and in the prayer which the Master taught 
His disciples we hear the fervent cry of a hungry stomach, 
** Give us this day our daily bread.” We see extreme 
want in the story of Dives and Lazarus, in the labourers 
who stood all day in the marketplace waiting to be hired, 
and in the widow who donated her mite into the treasury. 
This prevailing poverty was due to heavy imperial taxation, 
to the unproductiveness of large areas of the country 
and the primitive agricultural technique of farmers. 
Very possibly the spectre of want haunted the home of 
Nazareth, for at the birth of our Lord His parents were 


only able to afford the offering of the poor, two young 
pigeons. | 
We have three main wants which require to be satisafied. 


I. PHYSICAL WANT 


Human sympathy is immediately aroused when stark 
hunger is’ mentioned, for it is a distinct possibility for us 
all. When we think of the scanty British ration, those of 
us who have experienced it are eager to strive our utmost 
to alleviate suffering by sending food parcels overseas, 
East London is now supplementing the rations of several 
districts in the east of London by its “ Food for Britain ”” 
campaign. The first questions that are asked of a visitor 
to any of the European countries are, “‘ Well, what of the 
food situation? Are the children well fed ? How do the 
people thrive on their allowances of food?”? Not a few of 
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the Native inhabitants of this country are underfed and 
require immediate attention to their fundamental craving. 


‘The Prodigal had reduced himself to his plight by mis- 
handling his resources. Many men and women today go 
without adequate food for the same reason. They handle 
their income unwisely or waste it on luxuries. ‘“‘ They 
spend money on that which is not bread,” and the result 
is poverty and the marks of ill-health. In all the suffering 
and hunger of mankind, God Himself is deeply interested. 
It must be remembered, however, that this shortage in 
basic commodities is not due to God, even as it was not the 
father’s fault that the Prodigal was in sore distress. The 
sin of the Prodigal is also the sin of our modern society. 
We are mishandling our resources. The needs of men 
can be satisfied if we permit the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus to convince us of our errors, The present world 
shortage of food can only be averted if there is a radical 
change in the hearts of men from self-interest to concern 
for the whole family of God. We must learn to produce 
for need not for greed and high profits. We can make 
great plans for the destruction of an enemy in time of war ; 
why not use our scientific resources to equal advantage to 
ensure life ? 


Il. MENTAL WANT 


In spite of all the boasted knowledge of today there is a 
famine in the land. Men hunger for truth. The prophet’s 
lament; “Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider ;”’ is still heard. The Prodigal returned home and 
became a learner in his father’s house. ‘This attitude must 
permeate us all. There is a widespread demand for 
increased education today, a positive hunger for know- 
ledge and enlightenment. If it leads men to the true 
way of living, to confess their sin and in penitence to turn 
to the Saviour, it is a healthy sign, but if not, itis vain. Our 
Lord when He was on earth was a teacher and one of the 
main tasks of the church has ever been to teach. Today’s 
need in Africa is to teach the illiterate to read and to gain a 
wider knowledge of his environment. From history we 
learn how to draw our own conclusions on contemporary 
events largely inspired by Christian beliefs. From geo- 
graphy we learn of the conditions in other lands and the 
ideas customs and aspirations of other peoples help us to 
attain international understanding. But the main purpose 
of education is to enable us to discern the things that are 
excellent, pure, lovely and of good report, so that we may 
choose them and shun the other things. 


_ Reading great literature enriches our lives and strength- 
ens character. “‘ The pleasures of the senses fade; the 
joys of the heart may turn to sorrows ; but the pleasures of 
the mind remain with us to the end of the journey,’’ says 
an old proverb. The real aim of education is to develop 
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‘the faculty of judgment so that facts and experiences may 


be correctly estimated ; the important and the secondary 
clearly separated. A discerning spirit over all human 
experience must be our aim. The hallmark of an educat- 
ed man is that he is enlightened in his interests, imper- 
sonal in his judgments, ready in his sympathy, effective in 
his work and eager to serve his fellows. 


III. SPIRITUAL WANT 


Men are everywhere in want of God. They hunger for 
divine fellowship, for a heavenly Friend. They want 
more than bread ; they want more than truth; they cry 
out for a living spiritual companion. You may have no 
physical need ; you may be satisfying your mental need 
daily but you have an inward restlessness. You have 
times of utter loneliness, of need for guidance, of profound 
personal dissatisfaction. You want to know that under- 
neath you are the Everlasting Arms. We all want to hear 
a Voice that will break the oppressive silence of our lone- 
liness and commune with us, spirit with spirit. We 
crave for a friend who will be with us at all times, in the 
night watches, in the hour of temptation, and when strange 
and unaccountable emotions arise within us and threaten 
to overwhelm us. We are starving for God who alone 
replenishes our spiritual strength, quietens the tumults of 
our fears and gives us eternal hope. He will not thrust 
Himself upon us. We must ask Him to come and He 
will immediately respond to our invitation for a father’s 
love. The lost son’s spiritual pains were more excruciating 
than his physical. He wanted someone who understood 
him, who would give him another chance, who would 
forgive him and who would sustain him. He found that 
someone in his father’s house, where we too can satisfy 
our spiritual hunger. In the quiet of worship tell him of 
your need, of your sins, of your disillusionment. Sur- 
render yourself wholly to Him and listen for His Voice, 
“Lo, I am with you always. I will never leave you nor 
forsake you.” When we draw near to Him in 
fellowship and when we accept His offer, we shall never 
hunger for love, never feel starved of knowledge, or lonely 
for companionship, or in despair about the future. 


**’'Thou O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find.”’ 


We regret that in connection with a review of ‘‘ South 
African Indians’’ by Michael Vane last month we wrote of 
it as being one of the valuable pamphlets of the Institute of 
Race Relations, whereas in fact it is published by the 
Society of the Friends of Africa. The address of this 
Society, from which we hope that many people will secure 
copies of the pamphlet, is P.O. Box 4118, Johannesburg. 
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New Books 


The Problem of Evil, by J. S. Whale, D.D., 

The Significance of Jesus, by W. R. Maltby, D.D., 

The European Spirit, by Karl Jaspers, (Student Christ- 
ian Movement Press, ‘‘ Viewpoints ’’ Books, 2/6 each.) 

Here are three valuable additions to this excellent series 
of small pocket-sized books which in excellence of content 
and production are a credit to this enterprising press. 

The first two are reprints in new format of books origi- 
nally issued before the war. Their helpfulness is out on 
all proportion to their modest length and new editions are 
very welcome. Dr. Whale sounds the authentic Christian 
note in dealing with the vexing problem of evil. After 
outlining four classic answers to it and setting out the 
academic answer of philosophical theology to the terrible 
facts of physical and moral evil, he finds a fully satisfying 
answer for the human spirit only in the Cross and Resur- 
rection of the Incarnate Son of God. In his closing chapter 
he deals very helpfully with various questions which came 
to him from listeners who had heard his original wireless 
talks on the subject. ; 

Dr. Maltby is at his inspiring best in propounding “‘ the 
significance of Jesus.’’ His book is one to carry about and 
read again and again until it falls to pieces. On the basis 
of the truth that spiritual realities must be spiritually dis- 
cerned he argues that while the necessary conditions are 
‘not fulfilled in us, they were completely fulfilled in Jesus, 
in Whom, therefore, we have a real starting point for trium- 
phant and assured personal faith. Here is his summing 
up of the matter :— 

“One may look at Jesus as He is shown to us in the 
Gospels for twenty years and still be overtaken by fresh 
wonder. . . . His heart was the home of every beatitude and 
a harmony of whatsoever things are true honourable, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. Three years of crowded toil— 
of unbroken peace. Preaching, teaching, healing, and all 
at a speed which left His companions breathless—but all 
unhurried. He spoiled none of His gifts by haste, could 
wait as well as work, did nothing before the time, rose 
early to pray, gave nights to communion with God, and 
found leisure to talk with a derelict woman by the well and 
to watch children at their play.... But no! We cannot 
describe Him. He is wider and greater than we know and 
even when we mean to praise Him, we distort the fair 
image of His mind and do Him wrong. Yet being what 
He was and is, He would not, we think, be displeased if to 
some of us He seems to be the most knowable person in the 
world, and His human face the most perfect revelation of 
the glory of God.”’ 

Karl Jaspers is professor of philosophy in the university 
of Basel and one of the leading exponents of “‘ existen- 
tialism.’’ Before he went to Basel he was teaching philo- 
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sophy in Heidelberg, where he proved himself to be one 
of the few men who succeeded in instilling any real 
measure of hope into the straying minds and spirits of 
young Germans, In this essay on ‘“‘ The European Spirit”, 
he tries to bring home to a distraught constituency the 
truth that properly to exist is to live in relation to the 
Absolute, and that this Absolute comes to men as a living 
Person in the Christian revelation. 


* % * * £ 
Stop Looking and Listen, by Chad Walsh (S.C.M. Press 
124 pp. 6/-). . 


Mr. Walsh was an ardent atheist but became a con 
vinced Christian, and this book is his eager invitation to 
others to find the treasure which has. transformed life for 
him. “No born-and-bred Christian can realise how 
alluring Christianity is when you are on the outside look- 
ing in” expresses the point of view from which he presents 
his deeply convinced appeal. In fresh and forceful lay- 
man’s language he examines modern secularism within 
and without the Church and pleads for the Faith. His 
book should do much to lead to clear and conclusive think- 
ing on the part of students and others who find themselves 
in difficulty over Christianity in the face of the shallow 
popular scepticism which poses as the higher wisdom for 
modern scientific man. 


Lovedale Notes 


The session closed on 8th December and the majority of 
the students left by special trains on the 9th. The year 
was notable for its happiness and all-round co-operation 
and goodwill. A special feature was the crowded attend- 
ance at the Staff Prayer Meeting week after week. 

* * * * 

The committee of the Governing Council charged with. 
the duty of nominating a Principal Teacher of the Training. 
School decided to recommend to the Education Depart- 
ment Mr. E. N. Brown, B.Sc. Mr. Brown has been on 
the staff of the High School since the beginning of 1935. 
His previous experience included several years as an assist- 
ant in the Clarkesbury Training School. Mr. Brown saw ; 
a long period of war service and for several years was a 
prisoner of war. He has given great service in several 
extra-mural activities, being Secretary of the Senate and 
also of the Governing Council, one of the representatives 
of Ward III for Lovedale on the Alice Town Council, 
Honorary Libriarian, etc. 

* * x * 

Special thanks are due to Mr. D. A. Coghill who success- 
fully acted as Principal Teacher of the Training School’ 
throughout 1948. Mr. Coghill has rendered exceptional 
service to the Institution in various activities but none 
more helpfully than this. ar 


